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It moves me more perhaps thar folly ought, 
When some green heads, as void of wit as thought, 
Suppose themselves monopolists of sense, 
And wiser men’s ability, pretence. 
Cowper. 
IT has often been remarked, that men of studious habits 
do not always exhibit that superiority in conversation, which 
might be expected, from their high attainments in learning. 
Seen through the medium of their works, or as they are rep- 
resented by some intimate, who is able to appreciate their 
talents, they appear giants in intellect ; seen in a polite cir- 
cle, they exhibit evident marks of imbecility in their colloqui- 
al efforts. 
The deficiency alluded to, is produced by different causes 
in different individuals. , 
One of these causes may be a want of familiarity with com- . 
pany—The person may be one, who is sensible, that certain 
rules of conduct have been established in polished society, and 
yet is ignorant of these rules—or if he has made himself ac- 
quainted with the etiquette and ceremonials of good manners, 
yet from the want of familiarity with the application of these 
rules in his own personal conduct, this very acquaintance, 
may embarrass him by making him the more sensible of the 
sins against the graces, which he is constantly committing. 
Perhaps he is brought before a bright array of beauty; or is 
placed ina circle of polished gentlemen, who have been so 
long hackneyed in all the complimentary expressions and cur- 
rent phrases of company, that every tone and inflection which 
Walker himself would have used, comes unbidden: thus sit- 
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vated, his mind is as much cramped in its operations, as ever 
was the fine form of a lady, by the shape-compelling corset ; 
and instead of being able to convey adeep and copious stream 
into the general current of conversation, he can afford only a 
scanty and intermitting supply. 

A second cause may be too high a standard of taste. By 
elevating the standard of taste, the difficulties of accomplish- 
ing an object in which taste is concerned are enhanced, “ des- 
pair cuts the sinews of exertion,” and what might have beer 
performed ina respectable manner is left unattempted, be- 
cause complete success, is unattainable. There are innumer- 
able instances of men of uncultivated minds and that too in 
the higher professions, who are useful, and to some extent, 
respectable. They are neither pained by the perception of 
present defects, nor by the recollection of past blunders. 
Elevate their taste, make them sensible of their defects and 
unless you raise the other powers of their mind in propor- 
tion, a sense of their defects will press so heavily on their 
feelings, that they will be discouraged from making ex- 
ertions ; and they thus become less useful and less res- 
pectable, than if they had blundered on in blissful ignorance. 
The student may be one who has cultivated his taste, much 
more than his inventive powers, in conversation: he may 
have heard of the “full flow of London talk ;”” he may have 
made himself familiar with the best specimens of elegant con- 
versation, as they appear in genteel comedy, or in scenes from 
real life ; compared with the high standard he has formed, 
his own remarks appear tame and insipid, and he is ready to 
settle down on the conclusion that he must be content, with the 
humble admiration of excellence, without endeavouring to at- 
tain it. 

An additional one may be his ignorance of the topics of fash- 
tonable conversation, and his fear of incurring the charge of 
pedantry by introducing his favourite studies in company. | 
have some where seen it stated, that Boscovich, was the only 
philosopher that ever succeeded in introducing the sciences to 
which he was devoted, into mixed company in such a manner 
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that they could enter with ease and interest into the discussions 
and not feel their pride wounded by his decided superiority. 
Mankind dislike even the appearance of a display of learning. 
The traveller may talk of the different places he has visited, 
the curiosities he has seen; may display his knowledge of the 
manners and customs of:different nations, which he has gain- 
ed by actualinspection. But this in a mixed company is not 
deemed ostentation. ‘The soldier may describe his battles, 
and victories and all the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war,” with a free use of military terms, without in- 
curring the charge of ostentation. The sailor may in his des- 
criptions go through his whole vocabulary of technical terms, 
and yet give no offence. But if a student, in the same situa- 
tion, makes use of the terms of science and literature, and 
brings up to view his extensive attainments ; the general cry 
is pedantry, pedantry. I was once in company with a gentle- 
man of handsome literary attainments but of retired habits, 
who appeared to be unable to enter into conversation. He 
could not strike the joke which flew backwards and forwards 
like a shuttlecock. He could not analyze the beauty ofa rett- 
cule, nor enter into the distinction between Nankin and Can- 
ton crapes, nor into the mysteries of real Merino shawls. One 
of the ladies, apparently from compassion, introduced some 
topic of literature: He seized upon it with avidity, and for a 
few minutes, they held a very animated discussion. The other 
ladies at first satin silence, occasionally looking at each other 
but without discovering a single ray of feeling. Their faces 
however soon showed something more than apathy: And 
though they smiled; yet there was something lurking in that 
smile, which put to flight all the graces that hovered round their 
lips. They appeared to feel that such topics should be pro- 
scribed in polite circles. What then could he say? His 
knowledge of the deflections of Greek verbs, does not assist 
him in following the digressions (pardon me ladies) in conver- 
sation: his knowledge of Chemistry does not enable him to 
infuse into his remarks the “ magic of politeness.” There is 
no affinity between the attraction of matter and the attraction 
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of mind; and if in the height of his gallantry he should at- 
tempt to compliment a lady, he might succeed like the classi- 
cal lover, who, having compared his fair one to the ‘‘ Laugh- 
ter loving Venus” and the “‘ Oxeyed Juno,”? was discarded 
for his pains. | 

Another cause may be his ignorance of human nature. Cut 
off from commerce with the world by his continued habits of 
seclusion, accustomed to view man through the medium of 
books which at best can give only the outline, and which more 
frequently presents a distorted image, he may be totally unac- 
quainted with those nice shades of the human character which 
can be known only from actual inspection. Conversation 
does not consist merely in the exhibition of valuable -or 
sprightly ideas in an elegant manner. The social feelings 
must be interested; and to enter into the feelings of another, 
one must be able to read those feelings in the tones of voice, 
in the expression of countenance, in the connexion of ideas. 
Thus he can dwell upon those topics that are pleasing, and 
avoid those that are not. This was the great excellence of 
Franklin in conversation. He understood himself and his 
companion, could enter into his feelings and gain his affec- 
tions, rather by proving himself possessed of kindred feelings, 
than by the exhibition of those splendid qualities which as of- 
ten provoke envy, as excite admiration. 

Many are remarkably interesting from a certain glow of 
feeling, which by the power of sympathy they communicate to 
allaround them. The nature of a student’s pursuits and his 
habits of life are unfavourable to this animation and flow of 
spirits. If engaged in the discovery of truth he finds it neces- 
sary to repress his gay ideas, and to place his feelings under 
the dominion of reason. His spirits, by being thus trampled 
upon, lose their elasticity. 

He may be one who has injured his health by a sedentary 
life,andhis spiritsmay sympathise withthe debility of his body. 
Whoever has beer subject to that “ horrible depression,” 
which follows in the train of nervous affections, knows how 
vain are all attempts at gaicty, how vain is the voice of reason, 
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and as it depends on the disease of the body, how vain at times 
are even the consolations of religion, to restore a cheerfulness 
and lightness of feeling. How then can he whose own soul 
is barren of enjoyment and of hope, by his animated conver- 
sation contribute to the enjoyment of others? how can he en- 
liven society by his wit when its very coruscations would 
render more visible the darkness of his own mind? 

On the supposition that the student has furnished himself 
with a knowledge of those topics usually agitated in company, 
still from his habits of memory he may be unable to bring it 
forward in a proper form. He has been accustomed to re- 
member things according to some classical arrangement, as 
cause and effect, premise and conclusion, genus and species ; 
and while his mind is dwelling on this arrangement—tracing 
effects to their causés, particular truths to their general prin- 
ciples, and is thus preparing to state and illustrate his opin- 
ions ; the subject has gone by: like “ Addison he has nota 
shilling at command, though he could draw for thousands.” 

Thus have been selected a few from the many causes which 
prevent men of studious habits from appearing to advantage 
in company: and while they account for the fact that fluency 
in conversation is not always a safe criterion for estimating tal- 
ents and accomplishments ; they may likewise serve as an 
apology for sometimes failing to interest the miscellaneous 
circle. 


——— Oo 


Gentlemen of the Fraternity, 

In the seventeenth number of your papera letter appeared 
under the signature of Ludovico, who professed to be an en- 
tire stranger in our little city. After delineating the manners 
and conversation of a few ladies in whose company he chanced 
to fall, he enquires of you, whether his description is applica- 
ble to all the young ladies of New-Haven. 1 have been anx- 
iously waiting for a reply from “ the Fraternity” until a day 


‘or two since when I recollected your avowed determination 


to aim at #-*yrtiality in your lucubrations ; the fear of being 
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thought to take sides is then I suppose the reason that prevents 
your answering this Ludovico yourselves ; you will therefore 
{ hope excuse ne for attempting to give him a little informa- 
tion. 

He gays on “ entering the room our salutations were return- 
ed by sly looks, suppressed smiles and a confused whisper 
tromall present.” ‘Truly, there must have been something 
wonderfully striking in his manners or his appearance, to cause 
such a general sensation. I would have him know that the 
young ladies are so mucly accustomed to the society of well 
bred gentlemen of our own place as well as occasional visitors 
from abroad, that we are not apt to be put into such a tremor 
by the approach of ordinary mortals. And then hesays “a 
universal silence ensued.”? I really wonder who this self same 
Ludovico can be ; surely he is something more than common, 
to produce such an extraordinary effect. 

{t seems the young man set his wits to work to find interest- 
ing topicks for conversation, and at last mentioned to the 
young lady to whom he was introduced “ numerous standing 
works of celebrity” with which she was unacquainted. He 
does not say what they were; for aught we know they might 
have been “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” or ‘“ Coke upon 
Lyttleton,” or “ Stokes’? Botanical Materia Medica,” or a 
“ Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonmetry,” celebrated 
works to be sure; but not exactly within the compass of a la- 
dy’s reading. But now was Ludovico compelled to be mute 
in his turn’? for the lady (perhaps for the very purpose of re- 
taliation) began to talk about books of which he confessed he 
knew nothing, and canvassed their merits without his being 
able to have any part in the conversation. ‘“ Silenee-now 
seemed to be his lot”? and the poor fellow did not again ven- 
ture to open his lips ; at least so we may reasonably conjec- 
ture from the remainder of his letter. Perhaps there was 
some peculiar defect in his introducing topicks of conversa- 
tion. ‘There are some persons, who wish to be very agreea- 
ble, but are in fact complete dampers to every thing like so- 
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ciability. You might as well undertake to converse with an 
icicle as one of these long lockram prosing characters. 

Admitting the fact that the works which Ludovico mention- 
ed were such as a young lady might be expected to be ac- 
quainted with, still I should consider it no disgrace not to be 
able to talk about them. ‘To tell the plain truth, now a-days, 
it requires more confidence than most ladies possess, to say 
they have not read a new publication ; they expect that the 
avowal will of course be received with a stare of the most un- 
qualified astonishment. Ladies gefferally have so little time 
to spare from their necessary avocations that it ought not to 
be expected that they should have an intimate acquaintance 
with every work, even of great and deserved celebrity, that 
has ever been written. It is the fashion of the day to discuss 
the merits of authors and their productions, and hardly any 
other subjects are considered sensible or polite; but I venture 
to say there are other subjects on which a lady might possibly 
talk sense. Muchof the information which they possess must 
be derived from other sources besides books. By observa; 
tion and experience they acquire a large fund of that knowl- 
edge which fits them for usefulness. | 

Supposing that such trifling and vain subjects engrossed the 
attention of the circle where Ludovico spent so miserable an 
evening, and that he might find others like it; I wish to en- 
quire where these defects mainly originate. ‘The gentlemen 
always take the lead in conversation; is it not then their part 
to start proper and interesting subjects? Do they endeavour 
to make themselves agreeable by being sensible and intelli 
gent, as well as amusing? Is not the syren-sound of flattery 
that which most frequently meets the ear? It is perhaps a 
trite but a very true remark that a lady may know whata gen- 
tleman thinks of her by the conversation he addresses to her. 
The light and trifling chit-chat with which they generally en- 
deavour to entertain, might lead us to suppose that they were 
firmly of the Mahometan belief that women have no souls, 
To ask one fair question, would not most gentlemen be very 
unwilling to have. the estimate of their abilities formed from 
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the talents they display in ladies’ society? Instead of encour- 
aging us to talk like rational intellectual beings, they seem to 
consider us as mere play-things, from whom they expect 
nothing buta few hours’ amusement. Let them treat their fe- 
male associates more like equals in mental capacity—let them 
endeavour to call forth their talents and encourage them to ad- 
vance their own ideas and opinions ; and they will soon find— 
or rather make—them different from what they now are. 


Yours, &c. AMELIA, 


THE VIOLET. 


Among all the sweet blooming flow’rs of the spring 

That deck every meadow, and scent every gale ; 

Oh ! there’s none to my heart such a transport can bring 
As the violet that blossom’d unseen in the vale. 


The rose may delight with its odours and blushes— 
We may hang on the Lily’s leaves tender and pale 
Hues of beauty may glow on the Laurel’s gay bushes— 
But fovelier the violet that blooms in the vale. 


Though the earliest dawn of the morning should find me 
Inhaling the fragrance that breathes in the gale, 

T would leave all the flow’rs of the garden behind me, 
To view the sweet violet that blooms in the vale. 


When the fields are one flow’r-bed all blooming and gay, 
And clouds of sweet incense on every breeze sail— 

Still no hues in the sun-beams so pleasingly play 

As those on the violet that blooms in the vale. 
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I have seen many beauties in woman’s soft form— 
In the cheek gay with hope, or with sorrow all pale ; 
But none could my heart so delightfully charm 

As the maiden, that bloom’d in obscurity’s vale. 
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At the accent of joy oh! how bright was her eye—- 
How she wept when she listen’d to pity’s soft tale— 
From every gay beauty of fashion I’d fly 
To the maiden, who bloom’dia obscurity’s yale. 
ALFRED. 





